CHAPTER IV

TWO KINDS OF COMEDY
THE COMEDY OF HUMOURS

THERE was another kind of Elizabethan play, revived from
earlier examples by Shakespeare's friend and rival,, Ben
Jonson. He developed a kind of comedy which was popular
for some years.

Most children, at some time in their lives, are amused by
a jack-in-the-box: they press the button,, and out he comes.
Their cry of joy seems to be made up of a mixture of expecta-
tion and surprise; they know that the little black face will
pop up when they press the button, but even so the face is
surprising when it suddenly jerks up before them. In much
the same way people enjoyed watching the comedies of Ben
Jonson. The characters were like so many jack-in-the-boxes,
they always did the same kind of thing.1 If a man was jealous,
then he remained jealous throughout the play, and as soon
as any one came within sight of his wife the audience knew
that he was going to be worried. The characters were types
rather than people, with names like George Downright (a
plain squire), or Brainworm (a clever schemer), to act as
labels by which the audience could recognize them. This
method of comedy was linked with a medical theory of the
time, which said that a man's temperament was determined
by the proportion of four fluids or 'humours' in his body.
There was the sanguine humour, the choleric, the phlegmatic,
and the melancholic. Too much of any one of them made a
man eccentric or Humorous'; in the words of Ben Jonson

himself:

... in every human body

The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood,
1 See Shakespeare Studies, E, E. Stoll (Macmillan, 1927).